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Hit and run drivers who injure or kill 
animals fare badly with the Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles, and in the courts of Massa- 
chusetts. A license is generally lost. 


The Associated Press has reported that 
Secretary of War, George H. Dern, is 
chairman of a committee of seven to draft 
a program of Federal action to eliminate 
the pollution of streams and coastal waters 
by oil and other drainage. 

If you live in or about Boston and want 
to board your cat or dog, or have a puppy 
properly trained for the house, while we do 
not recommend any special place, we shall 
be glad to tell you where to go to examine 
such places for yourself. 

President Roosevelt’s budget message, 
says Peace Action, asks for an increase of 
$180,001,000 for the War and Navy De- 
partment. For the “Peace” Department for 
1936, $14,000,000; for preparedness $792, 
000,000, and $107,000,000. 


We warn all our readers against buying 
dogs at so-called roadside kennels unless 
such kennels can show the endorsement of 
a recognized humane organization. Repeat- 
edly, dogs so purchased are brought to us 
diseased or worthless. The money paid is 
not refunded. 

The work of the American Fondouk 
Committee at Fez was never more needed, 
never more asked for by native animal 
owners, never more effectively and eco- 
nomically managed than now. Yet never did 
it need funds more than at this hour. The 
drastic reduction in incomes suffered by its 
many friends and the large lost buying 
power of the American dollar have com- 
pelled curtailments that could not be 
avoided. We could be caring for 100 suf- 
fering, large animals whose pitiful misery 
cries to Heaven for relief and can only 
open our doors to some 40 or 50. Can 
anyone help us open the door even a little 
wider? 


Dog Racing in England 


E can searcely believe the statement 
of John Macadam of the Sunday 
Dispatch of December 16, 1934, that he saw 
50 hares torn to death. English anti-cruel- 
ty laws are quite as strict as ours, if not 
stricter, and how what Macadam says he 
saw any one would have dared permit, we 
cannot understand. This is what he writes: 
I went the other day to Bognor, re- 
nowned for the beauty of its sands and the 
bracing quality of its air. And there I saw 
the most calculated, callous gala of brutal- 
ity that can ever have masqueraded in the 
name of sport. * * * 

In the first place, the course is 300 yards 
long. The hare gets 100 yards start—and 
the dogs are up with it before it can do 
another 50. In the 150 yards that remain 
it has as much chance of living as a snow- 
flake in a bakehouse. 

In an hour or two, I watched somewhere 
around fifty hares slaughtered to make this 
English holiday. I had to force myself to 
do it, for everything I have ever learned 
and every instinct that I hope makes me 
an ordinary civilized human being rebelled 
at the lewd exhibition. * * * 

And the bunch of bucolic sadists who sat 
2... .nd and laughed and ate sandwiches 
and drank their bottled beer call this sport. 

There is money in it, of course. The win- 
ner of the principal race on the day I was 
th.re stood to win a £200 stake, besides 
bets on the winning dog. But if that is a 
justification for coursing, then it is the only 
one, 

If dog racing in England can lead to such 
an atrocity, why might it not here? 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers Association, with a membership 
of 1,500,000, affiliated with which is our 
American Humane Education Society, holds 
its Annual Meeting in Miami, April 29 to 
May 38. Our representative, Mrs. J. R. 


Nichols, a member of the National Board 
of the Association, will be in attendance. 
We deeply appreciate our relationship with 
this great organization. 


“Is it Good-bye to America’s 
Waterfowl P”’ 


T HIS is a part of a startling pamphlet 

by America’s distinguished naturalist, 
Dr. William T. Hornaday. It was reprinted 
in The Critic, reproduced by the Emergency 
Conservation Committee. We preface the 
paragraphs of Dr. Hornaday’s article with 
the following letter from him: 


Stamford, Conn., March 29, 1935 
Dear Dr. Rowley: 

The wildfowl situation has become so 
desperate, that even the gun and ammuni- 
tion makers are thoroughly scared about it; 
and at last they consented in advance to a 
reduction in the shooting capacity of their 
repeating shotguns, from five and six shots 
at one blast, down to three. This is the 
best index I know of the scared condition of 
the enemies of wildfowl! 

Many people who once were fighting us 
on the baiting and live decoy issues have 
now gone clear beyond that, and are not 
only advocating, — but demanding, — the 
passage of the Berlin Bill, (H. R. 3993), to 
stop all waterfowl shooting this year. 

Day before yesterday the American For- 
estry Association, at its meeting in Wash- 
ington, came out strongly in support of “no 
shooting in 1935.” 

“Cry aloud, and spare not!” 

Yours very truly, 
W. T. HORNADAY 


The article follows: 

It is time that some Americans besides 
sportsmen should be spoken to about the 
fate that is hair-hung and breeze-shaken 
over the once glorious millions of North 
American ducks and geese. The remnants 
of those myriad flocks are swiftly floating 
down The Rapids, to the final plunge over 
the American Fall. As matters stand for 
them today, extermination is “nigh, even 
at the door.” 

For just thirty years, dating from the ap- 
pearance of those millions of fine automatic 
and “pump” shot-guns, at amazingly low 
prices, the game-bird hunters of the United 
States have been engaged in a wild orgy of 
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game destruction. The killers have been 
egged on by the inventors and makers of 
those awful repeating shot-guns, by extra- 
powerful gun powder, by “choke bores,” 
“magazine extension,” the ‘“sneak-boxes,” 
“blinds,” the deadly automobiles and the 
wage-eager guides. 

And latterly, there have come the ‘‘com- 
mercial” club, the permanent “‘gun-pit,”’ the 
“live decoy” lure, and the “baiting” of 
shooting waters and lands with grain to 
lure hungry ducks and geese into shooting 
range so close that “it is impossible to 
miss.” 

And believe me, the hand of big business, 
backed by $500,000,000 of capital, also has 
borne heavily upon the wild flocks. From 
the Canadian line to the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico, the incoming flocks, fresh from 
their breeding grounds in Canada, are bom- 
barded from October 1 to January 1; and it 
is hell for the waterfowl. 

I think the American people do not ade- 
quately estimate the hard-hearted and sav- 
age spirit of the average American hunter, 
and his lust for wild blood. Let me give 
you a flash from the latest and newest spot- 
light on the American seasoned sportsman, 
or “hunter,” or “game-hog,” or whatever 
else you choose to call him. 

Some large measures of relief have been 
insistently demanded of our federal gov- 
ernment, at the hands of Mr. Darling, Sec- 
retary Wallace and the President. And then, 
instead of that, the ducks got it (in the 
neck) in the famous “Duck Stamp Tax” bill, 
of $1.00 per hunter. Those stamps were 
counted! We now know how many men 
have been mean enough to hunt and kill 
drought-stricken and half-starved ducks! 
Surely the number doing so should be 
mighty small! You know, hunters are “so 
interested in preserving their Birds,” etc. 

At the recent Game Conference, Chief 
Darling triumphantly announced that the 
number of stamp duck hunters last year, as 
reported up to that date, was 504,000! 
Over half a million!!! 

And now consider the following bald 
record of events of these last days of the 
waterfowl of North America. 

In 1923 a seven-years’ fight for lower 
bag limits on waterfowl was started. In 
1930 it began to bear fruit, and in 1930, 
32 and ’33 important reductions in killing 
privileges were made. The Army of De- 
struction reached its highest point (nearly 
7,000,000 licensed hunters) in 1929—just 
when the present “greatest drought” set in 
throughout a vast area of the United States 
and Canada. 

In order to avoid a total stoppage of 
hunting, all the conservers of game, and 
many sportsmen, proposed and begged for 
a stoppage of four bad practices in hunting. 
They were: baiting game to kill it, the 
treacherous use of live-decoy ducks and 
geese, the sale of game in “commercial” 
clubs, and a reduction of the annual open 
season to thirty days only. 

In 1933 President Roosevelt granted none 
of those reforms! 

But Chief Darling would not propose any 
worth-while reforms in game killing. On 
the contrary, he presented to the killers his 
vicious scheme of “staggered rest days,” 
and three and a half months of “‘open sea- 
son.” And of course President Roosevelt 
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Playful Bears 


EARLE W. 


bear, is the biggest kind of practical 
joker and the most friendly fellow. A 
genial chap, too, or so it seems to the mil- 
lions of visitors to the great parks and 
reserves that have been set aside to pre- 


I his own backyard, Bruin, the black 


serve forest and wild life, common play- 
grounds for lovers of Nature and for Bruin 
and his pals of the wildwood. 

Within the confines of the vast park 
system, Mr. and Mrs. Bruin, and all their 
little Bruins, possess no fear and share 
with visitors the beauty of the place. In 
such places as Jasper National Park, Can- 
ada, or the Yellowstone of the West, the 
antics of the amicable bears have proved 
a source of great amusement to guests. 
Here we see the bear as an overgrown 
play-boy, with a sense of humor. But 
when Mother Bear is protecting her little 
brood, whether two or five cubs, she is 
an animal to leave alone. Make a move 
toward those cubs and she will quickly 
show her resentment. 

The sight of the mother and her cubs 
is worth going miles to see. Usually she 
goes ahead down the trail, permitting the 
cubs to follow only when she has made 
certain that it is safe. Unafraid and 
anxious to explore, more than once the 
little cubs hurry after her. Usually a 
glance back over her shoulder is sufficient 
to warn them to “stay put” and _ they 
scramble back of a tree, to peer after their 
mother. But if their retreat is not soon 


took no independent initiative in behalf of 
drought-stricken and vanishing game. 

January 23, 1935, in the largest Ameri- 
can Game Conference ever held, after many 
facts and a long discussion of “duck 
scarcity,” “decrease,” ‘drastic measures,” 
and strong demands for “no shooting in 
1935,” with its same old cowardice the 
whole Conference voted to pass the buck, 
and leave everything to an already delin- 
quent Biological Survey. 

And then Chairman Hoyes Lloyd, of the 


GAGE 


enough to please the cautious mother, she 
returns and gives them a good spanking or 
cuffing, as would any mother. 

The furry, sharp-nosed play-boys oft. 
times may be seen staging a real boxing 
match, as a pair of the cubs standing on 


FRIENDLY BEARS IN JASPER NATIONAL PARK 


their hind feet, cuff each other’s faces. 

Each morning at nine o’clock an old 
black bear wanders across the first fair- 
way at Jasper Park Lodge, for no other 
reason than to indulge in the cooling com- 
fort of a shower. A pipeline borders the 
green; the brightly burnished taps are at 
intervals for sprinkling. The sly old bear 
soon solved the mystery of these taps. 
Walking straight to her favorite spot, she 
pounds at the tap until the water is turned 
on, and then she proceeds to enjoy fifteen 
minutes of real sport in the center of the 
spouting water. 

One day, while several bears where gam- 
bolling on the green, a greenkeeper picked 
up a heavy water hose and started pulling 
it to a new location. It was a heavy pull 
and, to his amazement, one of the bears 
rushed to his assistance, picked up the hose 
and putting his weight to the task, helped 
to move it at a greater rate of speed. 

The best part of these amusing happen- 
ings is that Bruin seems to get a real 
laugh out of his pranks. You can actually 
see a wide smile spread across his solemn 
countenance and, when he draws a laugh 
from his human friends, he is as happy as 
a child. 


Canadian Department of Agriculture, did 
a wise and courageous thing. Against op- 
position, he forced that Conference to vote 
“aye” or “no” on the question of “no shoot- 
ing in 1935.” The vote was 38 to 22 
against any stoppage of shooting. Yes; it 
was cowardly, short-sighted and extermina- 
tory. And we fear that the Young-Man- 
Afraid-of-His-Horses will now accept the 
acts of that Conference as his all-sufficient 
mandate to let shooting go on “as is.” 
March, 1935 
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The White Mare’s Colt 


JUDY VAN DER VEER 


The « uite mare’s colt is truly like a shadow, 
Dark as cloud, and with a white tipped 
nose, 
Down the hill and through the quiet meadow, 
He follows everywhere his mother goes. 


She speaks to him with deep and throaty 
sounds, 
Lest he dare venture far from her white 
side; 
He sees the world with big, astonished 
eyes, 
The meadow is so very great and wide! 


He is her shadow, and she loves him well, 
(As though she thought he had not come 
to stay...) 
With fierce swift lunges and with angry 
heels 
She drives the other horses all away. 


She has forgotten her tall yearling colt, 
Only this son is perfect in her sight; 
There is no reason to remember now 
The long darkness of an anguished night. 


A Beautiful Friendship 


LOUISE MILLINGER 


OYALTY, devotion, friendship and 

love,—these are traits of character 
usually attributed to humans. I once knew 
of a dog who possessed them all,—and 
more. 

His name was “Shep” and he was a 
shaggy, brown and white fellow of the 
breed indicated by his name. He lived on 
a ranch on the edge of a small town near 
the Kansas-Colorado state line. 

“Buck,” an old buckskin, who had been 
a faithful family horse for many years be- 
fore he was pensioned to a life of ease, 
was the other member of this remarkable 
friendship. Each morning Buck went out 


FINE TYPE OF MORGAN HORSE 
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to the pasfure, and all day he grazed there. 
In the evening he came plodding slowly 
home. Old and feeble, but contented and 
happy! 

Buck and Shep had lived in the same 
family all their lives, but it was not until 
the old horse became blind that their beau- 
tiful friendship began. 

It was then that Shep took it upon him- 
self to be the protector and guardian of the 
old horse. Walking close beside him, he 
took him to the pasture in the morning and 
brought him safely home at night. Day 
after day, month after month, for more 
than a year, wherever the old horse went 
the dog led him. Shep and Buck! Insepar- 
able pals! 

And then a strange thing happened. Old 
Shep began to train “Jerry,” one of the 
younger dogs on the place, to accompany 
them to the pasture every day. Carefully 
and painstakingly, he worked until there 
were three pals instead of two. How he 
trained Jerry no one ever knew. It must 
have taken a great deal of wisdom and 
patience for an old dog to teach a younger 
one to watch over an old horse. Yet Shep 
did just that. 

One day Buck and Jerry went out to 
the pasture alone. Shep had gone off some- 
where to die, as old dogs often do. But 
he had done his work well, for Jerry carried 
on in his place until the end of old Buck’s 
days. 

Did Shep know he was going to die, and 
was that his reason for training Jerry to 
do his work? Did his great love and loy- 
alty, and the sterling quality of his friend- 
ship prompt him to do this? In my heart, 
I firmly believe that “Yes” is the answer 
to both questions. 


Ranger Allyn Hanks of Jackson, Wycm- 
ing, has probably the largest pet animal in 
the country, a bull moose calf, now pretty 
well grown, which follows him wherever he 
goes. Ranger Hanks rescued the calf 
when frail from the Snake River and suc- 
cessfully raised it. 


“Sy 
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““Comanche”’ of the Cavalry 


The Endurance of a Horse 
CORNELIA BENNINGHOFF 


N studying the records of the Seventh 

Cavalry under General Custer the life 

of “Comanche” continues to evoke our 
wonderment. 

He was purchased for the use of the 
Seventh, known as the Indian Fighters, the 
hardest riding and hardest fighting men in 
the army and where an animal to exist at 
all would need to embody everlasting en- 
durance and vitality. It is said Custer once 
pushed his men 78 miles in 24 hours. 


The regular government price, $140, was 
paid for him at the St. Louis horse market. 
He was not tall, barely measuring the fif- 
teen hands two inches required by regula- 
tions. The letters U. S. were burned on 
his left shoulder and he was then sent to 
Fort Wallace, 600 miles away, the most 
miserable of all the many posts scattered 
thrcughout the length of Kansas. 

Cavalrymen had besought the quarter- 
master, “For Heaven’s sake send us more 
horses!” For with an audacity almost 
heroic the Cheyennes charged to the skirts 
of the posts, stampeding every hoof of live 
stock; afterward returning to ridicule the 
useless cavalrymen. 

The horse was designated on the roster 
as a buckskin. His mane and tail were 
glossy black and the hair from hoof to knee 
was also black. His only spot of white was 
a dot of a few hairs in the center of a broad 
forehead. His legs were delicately formed 
with hoofs small and well shaped. He 
looked patrician and he had that gentleness 
and courageous spirit so often found in 
patricians of the human race. Truly the 
buckskin had something not found in the 
ordinary cavalry horse. 

The buckskin was assigned to Troop I. 
and known only by his hoof number. A 
mounted trooper was a heavy load for a 
horse to carry; a carbine, hundred rounds 
of ammunition, a pistol and a sabre; a 
blanket and a shelter tent and overcoat 
were rolled at the back of the saddle; on 
one side hung a frying pan, canteen and 
hardtack in a sack. Sometimes a lariat and 
iron picket pin were added! 

On long summer marches there was the 
anguish about water. A muster roll reports 
“__ little water, clouds of grasshoppers, — 
many horses barefooted, their hoofs worn 
to the quick and encased in moccasins of 
buffalo hide.”? The plains were full of cac- 
tus, unexpected cuts and the deep ruts of 
buffalo trails to water. 

In the winter the horses had no protec- 
tion from the icy winds.) Often the guard 
at night to prevent them from freezing was 
obliged to keep them moving. 

The Seventh Cavalry served the entire 
western frontier of Kansas and Troop I 
was always in the field. Not a crop was 
harvested, not a railroad spike driven, not 
a pound of mail reached Denver except un- 
der rifle barrier. In a battle on the 
Cimarron river the buckskin was severely 
wounded by a Comanche Indian and he was 
ever after called Comanche. By this time 
his willingness and fortitude had attracted 
the attention of Captain Keogh, who 
bought him from the government for his 
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own use. In the winter of 1868 Comanche 
with other horses made that icy swim 
across the Arkansas river to serve in the 
famous battle of the Washita where Black 
Kettle was killed. An entire winter’s cam- 
paign was exacted. On the homeward 
march nearly all the mules died of starva- 
tion so that the wagon trains were burned. 
Comanche was in the parley near Red river 
where Custer recovered two white women 
from the Cheyennes. Then south to Ken- 
tucky for two years attempting to break 
up illicit distilleries. Then north to Da- 
kota with thousands of miles of escort duty 
for the International Boundary Survey 
Commission. Winters were spent at Fort 
Totten where the cold was intense. 

In 1876 the regiment was called to Fort 
Lincoln to advance against the Sioux in 
Montana. Comanche was now 13, and reck- 
oned too old for Indian fighting. The day 
of the massacre of the five troops on the 
Little Big Horn came. Comanche’s escape 
lay in the fact that Custer dismounted two 
trocps at the junction of two ravines leav- 
ing every fourth man holding his own horse 
and four others. To this command Co- 
manche owed his life for otherwise accom- 
panying Keogh, he would have scrambled 
to the knoll with the others and within two 
hours have been killed. 

Chief Gall and his warriors discovered 
the horses hidden in the ravine. Comanche 
escaped in the curtain of dust made by sev- 
eral thousand Indians racing their ponies 
like mad. His subsequent actions may be 
pictured. Carrying the extra ammunition, 
he had been trained to stay near his mas- 
ter and thus made no attempt to escape the 
conflict. Like a true soldier, Comanche 
had not retreated for his many wounds 
were in the fore part of his body. Blood 
flowed from his lungs, neck and shoulder. 
The terrible dust like a pall formed a mud- 
pack and gradually the bleeding stopped. 
Among all the soldiers lying like gray 
stones, he was the only living thing on that 
blood-soaked battleground. Probably his 
unbearable thirst drove him, stumbling 
weakly over heaps of cartridge shells, to 
water in a nearby ravine where he was 
found two days later. 

The soldiers were amazed that he lived 
to walk the 15 miles to the boat on the 
river and all predicted he could not with- 
stand the thousand harrowing miles to Bis- 
marck. But he did! 

After his recovery he followed Troop I 
for 11 years to many stations. The colonel 
of the regiment, on account of misunder- 
standings, was forced to pen a military or- 
der, ““—he will not be ridden by any per- 
son whomsoever under any circumstances 
nor will he be put to any kind of work.” 

Comanche’s final march was 500 miles to 
Fort Meade, then 800 miles south to Fort 
Kiley, Kansas, where the final days of his 
28 years were at last lived in comfort. 

He now stands mounted in a great glass 
case in Lawrence, Kansas, where all who 
admire faithfulness and fortitude can vis- 
ualize it in the presence of a little buck- 
skin horse. 

Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and re- 
quest their local editors to republish. 
Copies so mutilated will be made good by 
us upon application. 
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Midget Melody Master 


CARL SCHURZ LOWDEN 


HE best singers among birds are rarely 

beautiful. If a bird sings with glori- 
ous melody, he will be heard by friends and 
foes alike. Let a hawk hear him, and the 
hawk will say to himself: “Now there’s a 
juicy dinner.” So the hawk searches and 
searches—but does he find the tuneful fel- 
low? No, the drab costume of the hunted 
bird foils the marauder who cannot locate 
him and therefore cannot catch him. 

Probably every adult wren has had an 
experience of this kind. Of course as soon 
as he spies the hawk he prudently ceases 
his song and scurries deeper into the under- 
growth. He stays there quietly till the dan- 
ger passes. But if he wore a colorful coat, 
the story might end differently. Conse- 
quently the wren is thankful both for his 
musical ability and his lack of beauty. 

A real thrill awaits the person who has 
not yet discovered the wren. Some day he 
will hear a lilting, enthusiastic, catchy, 
stirring melody. The volume of those vi- 
brant notes suggest a bird as large as a 
robin or brown thrasher. One peers care- 
fully into the branches, but detects nothing 
that does not belong to the tree. If he is 
persistent, however, he will locate a brown 
sprite about five inches long. The wonder 
of it all is how so much melody can emerge 
from such a small body. 

The nest may be close by. It may be in 
that old stub where Mr. and Mrs. Wood- 
pecker lived last year. The wren likes these 
forsaken cavities, as they are cozy and free 
from drafts. You may find the nest in a 
knot-hole or in some crevice about your own 
house. Quite correctly named is the house 
wren, for he likes houses and is not afraid 
of people. 

Proudly the wren carries himself with 
head erect and tail perked upward, but 
when he sings he lifts his beak toward the 
sky while his tail droops decidedly down- 
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ward. He sings with such gusto that he 
must surely consider himself the happiest 
creature in the world; and he flits about the 
weeds, bushes and low trees with the agility 
of a gymnast. 

The home a wren prefers is one that man 
has made for him. Tack up an old tin can, 
and the wren may choose it. However, he 
deserves better treatment. Build a little 
house out of cigar-box wood with the en- 
trance no larger than a quarter of a dollar 
and fully half way up the front. A 
perch is not necessary as sparrows will 
alight there and pester the wrens. Though 
the wren is a brave fellow, he and his wife 
cannot successfully combat one or two dozen 
sparrows. If you wish to keep these melodi- 
ous singers near, you must plan for them 
so they can stay without having to wage a 
constant war. 

The mere presence of a cat will annoy 
wrens immensely. If the male bird locates 
a cat sleeping anywhere within fifty yards 
of the nest, he will scold by the hour. The 
wren knows that the cat might climb up to 
the nest and catch his mate or devour the 
babies. Tack a large piece of tin well below 
the wren home, and the birds will not be 
molested by any feline raiders. 

During the nesting period the husband hov- 
ers nearby as a guardian. When she leaves 
to get something to eat he may go inside and 
perhaps sit on the eggs till she returns. 
Just before the babies come he begins feed- 
ing his mate who stays constantly then on 
her nest. Both parents feed their young. 

What do wrens eat? Grasshoppers, beet- 
les, caterpillars, bugs, cutworms, spiders, 
weevils, ticks and plant lice. All are in- 
jurious forms that greatly damage garden 
or field crops or both. The wrens damage 
nothing. They are distinctly beneficial to 
man in their habits. Their tuneful melody 
plus their preference for harmful insects 
makes them truly desirable residents. 


Birds in Late Winter 


EDNAH F. B. PARKHURST 


From a leafless branch of the mulberry tree, 

Swift as a dart, comes a chickadee, 

Like a bit of gray from the cloudy sky, 

With a shining head and a glistening eye, 

Across to the shelf of crumbs and seed 

Outside of the window where he may feed. 

The ground is covered with late, moist snow, 

Through which the grasses of last year 
show, 

And in June pink roses climb on the stone 

That today is a huge _ white-cushioned 
throne. 

With a seed the bird returns to the tree, 

Where he picks out the kernel hungrily, 

Then fearlessly flies again to the sill 

And hurries away with food in his bill. 

His chickadee friends now follow his dare, 

And nuthatches gather to take their share, 

While the dainty finches arrive in flocks 

To lunch right there in the shallow box; 

Some woodpeckers, finding suet to eat, 

Keep nodding their heads when enjoying 
the treat. 

But the sky grows grayer, the night comes 
on,— 

The birds stop eating, and then are gone, 

Scattered off to the woods and the hedge, 

And dark descends on the window ledge, 

A blue jay’s cry falling clear and shrill 

As the rising wind blows over the hill. 
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Sober-sides 
GERTRUDE EWING 


The blackbird always makes me laugh; 
(He’s such a sober fellow). 

1 think he’s funnier than if 
His coat were red or yellow. 


He walks along the garden path 
With very solemn tread: 

You'd aliost think he really knew 
Some dear bird friend was dead. 


But when he comes quite up to me, 
I’m sure I’ve seen him wink; 

As if he’d have me understand, 
He’s not just what I think. 


A Plea for the Shore Birds 


DANIEL W. SMYTHE 


HE way of a hunter has always 

appeared to me exceedingly strange 
and inexplicable. He will stalk through 
woodland and pasture, along the ponds, or 
through the briar and swamps, carrying a 
deadly weapon for the sole purpose of 
spraying pellets of death into the ranks of 
our fearful bird and animal friends. He 
will tear down a stone-wall to get a rabbit, 
or crouch all morning in the pickerel weed 
to get a shot at a duck—and call it sport! 
As a general rule, a duck is a duck to him: 
he would find it impossible to explain the 
difference between the lesser scaup and the 
pintail; and any duck that dives is a 
“dipper duck.’”? Needless to say, he is 
absolutely blind to the beauty of the 
golden-eye duck or a flock of white-winged 
scoters skimming the water. They are 
merely something to be brought down with 
his carefully aimed miniature cannon. The 
bird hasn’t much chance against the devices 
of the modern hunter. 

Will they ever recognize the tremendous 
value of the birds, their value alive and 
not dead? It is a forlorn hope. And it gets 
under my skin when I consider the indis- 
putable facts proving that there is a steady 
reduction from year to year in the numbers 
of pheasants and ducks. When I see in this 
section the fewness of them as compared 
with the year before, the bitter fact strikes 
me that complete extermination, especially 
where scaups, ringnecks and teals are con- 
cerned, is only a matter of time. If some- 
thing is not done about it, they will go the 
te of the passenger pigeon and the heath 
en. 

Last year, they had a particularly poor 
breeding season owing to the drouth; but 
that fact did not stop hunters from coming 
out in increasing numbers to kill the breed- 
ers of this year. For me, at least, there has 
ever been something inestimably thrilling 
in _discovering ducks, their beauty and 
swiftness in flying. And how it hurts to 
think we may no longer see them rising 
from the water and stringing out in their 
swift lines, or hear the whistle of their 
wings! No scoters, blue-winged  teals, 
grebes or mergansers! What will the shore 
be like without them? Fortunately there 
is still time, and we can only hope that the 


government will take steps in behalf of 
the birds. 
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The Australian Emu 


EWEN kK. 


THE EMU OF THE WILD IS DOOMED 
TO EXTINCTION 


member of Australia’s great feath- 

ered tribe. This huge bird, which is 
found nowhere else in the world in a wild 
state, is second largest of all living kinds 
of birds, being surpassed in size only by the 
ostrich. Not so many years ago countless 
millions of these splendid birds roamed the 
whole of the Australian continent, but to- 
day they are rarely encountered, except in 
isolated and little-visited country. This is 
because the emu is now regarded as a pest 
by settlers, and is being ruthlessly slaugh- 
tered in thousands every year. The bird has 
even received the attention of the military! 
Despite strong public indignation, the army 
has gone to the aid of farmers with ma- 
chine guns and mowed the birds down in 
hundreds! Yet the emu is not a pest in 
the real sense of the word; its natural food 
consists of grass, leaves, native berries, and 
fruits, but it has come into disfavor among 
the men on the land because in its search 
for food and water it frequently trespasses 
across farm lands and in so doing uncon- 
sciously tramples down the valuable crops, 
And so the bird is destroyed. Advancing 
settlement continues to narrow the emu’s 
realm; and it is doomed to extinction as a 
wild bird. Soon the only remnants of the 
hosts that once roamed the land will be 
those that are being wisely preserved in 
national parks and other wild life sanctu- 
aries. 

But it is remarkable to note that while 
these “pests” are being destroyed in Aus- 
tralia, they have became valuable “live- 
stock” in another country. This is Russia, 
and it is the first time that bird “‘pests” of 
one country have been introduced by an- 
other for the purpose of assisting that coun- 


ie noble emu is the most distinctive 


PATTERSON 


try. Emu culture has been commenced by 
the Russian Soviet’s Central Zoological De- 
partment at Moscow. The meat is to be 
used fcr providing the starving masses of 
that country with food. Experiments have 
shown that the birds will breed and thrive 
there. 

Authorities differ a good deal as to the 
merits of emu flesh as a food. But it all 
depends on the emu. The flesh resembles 
coarse beef in appearance, and that from a 
young bird is good and sweet eating. The 
bird has never been hunted for food pur- 
poses in Australia, but the creature’s large 
eggs are very popular there for they are 
delicious eating, and one egg is a meal in 
itself. The emu nests between April and 
July, and her eggs are large, elliptical dark- 
green with granulated surface. The aver- 
age egg is about five and a half inches long, 
and weighs about twenty-four ounces. The 
pretty shells are much in demand for orna- 
mental purposes. 

It is difficult to locate an emu’s nest in 
the bush. The nest is generally nothing 
more than a scanty bed of grass or herb- 
age under a bush or tussock, or at the edge 
of a shrub. The female lays from six to 
eighteen eggs, and she is assisted in hatch- 
ing them by the male, who takes his turn at 
sitting on the eggs. 

The sitting emu will not leave the nest 
unless disturbed. On the approach of a 
human, for example, the bird stretches its 
neck flat on the ground, and in such a posi- 
tion its dusky gray body resembles from 
the distance a rock or an ant-heap. But 
should the intruder come too close the bird 
is up and away in an instant and will not 
return until the intruder has departed and 
is out of sight. That is why few persons 
have ever witnessed the sight shown in the 
accompanying unique photograph—a fe- 
male emu turning over the eggs in her nest. 
The picture, which was secured after hours 
of crawling through long grass, is the clos- 
est view of the incident ever secured in the 
Australian bush. The camera was not more 
than six feet away from the nest, but the 
bird was too engrossed in tending her eggs 
to hear the grass parted as the camera came 
through. But at the fall of the shutter, she 
was away in an instant. 

For a long time Australia has been fa- 
mous for its remarkable animals and birds, 
but slowly and surely the extraordinary 
creatures which brought the country this 
fame are becoming rarer and rarer. 


| ATTENTION 
Cruelty to Animals in 


MOTION PICTURES 
Involves Maiming, Killing and Abuse 


NOT SHOWN ON SCREEN 
A Menace to Good Citizenship 


JOIN 
The Jack London Club 


FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
PERFORMING ANIMAL TURNS 


By sending your name to 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Oil Pollution and the League 


of Nations 


COMMITTEE of experts, members of 

the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
met in Geneva November 19-23, 1934, rep- 
resenting the United Kingdom, Denmark, 
France, Italy, Japan and the United States 
and, recognizing the fatal consequences to 
millions of sea fowl of discharging oil into 
coastal waters and the danger to the fish- 
eries of many countries, agreed that inter- 
national measures should be taken to call 
an international convention to act upon 
the matter. This is greatly encouraging. 
Let us hope that this committee will not be 
allowed to forget their action. 


Two Letters that Speak for 
Themselves 


HE first says in part: 

“T have read your various editorials 
for the past few years in regard to your 
opposition to military training for youths. 
I believe you have diverted the purpose of 
the Society from which it was founded, and 
so well loved by Mr. Angell, from one hav- 
ing to do with animal and bird life, to 
using its good name for other purposes. 
I believe the Society has a great work to 
perform by devoting its entire energy to 
the purposes for which it was founded. 

“In the article in your magazine for 
March, regarding ‘Compulsory Military 
Training in America’ when you go so far as 
to state, ‘Let the Government get into an- 
other war and it will be surprised to find 
the number of citizens who will refuse to 
obey its mandate, Constitution or no Con- 
stitution,’ I think it is pretty near time you 
change the name of your organization, or 
confine yourself to enlarging the scope of 
the work for which the Society was 
founded.” 

And the second: 

“Of course I am very sorry when any 
reader of our magazine is disturbed by its 
editorials or its policies. However, if at any 
time you will come to our office and look 
back over the copies of Our Dumb Animals 
during the years from the time Mr. Angell 
founded it until his death you will see that 
he was far from confining himself purely 
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to questions that had to do with animals. 

“From the beginning Mr. Angell worked 
both by word of mouth and through the 
magazine for reform in the matter, even, of 
the adulterating of foods and in whatever 
could injure the people’s health. He was 
constantly writing and speaking against 
war, against strikes and violence of every 
sort, against race prejudice and all un- 
brotherliness among men and nations. If 
I know anything about the history of this 
movement, the policy of Mr. Angell has 
been thoroughly carried out. 

“You must also remember that Our Dumb 
Animals is the organ of the American Hu- 
mane Education Society, which is purely 
educational in its work and is national in 
its extent as well as international. Its 
motto is ‘Glory to God, Peace on Earth, 
Good Will to Men.’” 


The Menace of the Gun 


HE toy pistol, the air rifle, and then 

the real thing. That’s about the way 
it goes. Why should the purchase of a 
deadly weapon be allowed without a per- 
mit from some proper authority any more 
than the purchase of poison? We quote 
the following from a letter written by Dr. 
George P. LeBrun, for thirty-five years 
in the office of the Chief Medical Exam- 
iner, of New York. 

I have come into personal contact with 
thousands of shootings, homicides, suicides 
and accidents, and many of these were 
caused just because a pistol was at hand. 
Time and again, I have pointed out that 
the pistol in the home was more of a men- 
ace than a protection and I can verify all 
you say regarding the danger of having 
a pistol in the home where there are child- 
ren. I could give you a long record of 
these cases in the past 20 years. I wish 
the women’s organizations would take up 
this question of uniform pistol legislation 
as it is impossible to stop their manu- 
facture. 

There should be a ban on toy guns. 
The young boy four or five years old starts 
out with a toy pistol and as he grows up 
he gets the pistol habit and commits a 
tragedy. I was surprised the other day 
while in one of the five and ten cent chain 
stores to hear a boy in front of a counter 
of toy pistols say to his mother, ‘Mother 
I want a machine gun.” 

We believe a movement has been started 
by the Parent-Teacher Association in Chi- 
cago to discourage the sale of the toy pistol. 


The Isle of Capri” 


Many who have heard of this island as 
having been made a bird sanctuary by 
Mussolini will read the following with inter- 
est from a letter to us written by one who 
is perfectly familiar with the story. 

“The Island of Capri is not, strictly 
speaking, a bird sanctuary, for the shoot- 
ing and netting of birds there was forbid- 
den only ‘until further orders,’ not by Mus- 
solini but by Acerbo, the recent Minister 
of Agriculture. Moreover, the shooting and 
netting of birds still continue there to a 
small extent, and birds are shot even in 
Dr. Munthe’s own garden when he is not in 
residence.” 


M ay, 1935 
A Loss in South Africa 


OR years we have been in correspond. 

ence with a friend in South Africg 
who, with her husband, has been a devotej 
worker in the field of Humane Education 
and animal welfare. To some of our read. 
ers their names will be familiar, Mr, anq 
Mrs. H. J. P. A. Van der Linde. Noy 
comes the sad news of Mr. Van der Linde'’s 
death. All too few such men do Africa 
and many other countries possess. His 
rarely beautiful character appears in the 
tribute paid him in the Johannesburg pa. 
pers which we quote in part: 

The things nearest to his heart were 
charitable institutions, the uplifting of the 
natives, and the care of dumb animals 
He was a staunch supporter of the S.P.C.A, 
Sunday after Sunday he preached to na. 
tives. Hundreds of natives and colored 
people regarded him as a father and guide 
in all their troubles. 

He was known in business as a man 
who never went back on his word, no mat. 
ter how later circumstances might react to 
his disadvantage. Time and time again he 
proved his word to be his bond. He was 
the senior partner in the firm of Van de 
Linde and Son. As chairman of various 
companies his desire to protect the inter. 
est of shareholders was ever crystal clear, 
and almost, in the opinion of some, became 
an obsession. 


From the Chicago Press 


Preparatory to the national observance 
of “Be Kind to Animals week,” which be- 
gan on April 8, the Illinois Humane Society 
sponsored an essay and story contest this 
month. 

The contest, which closed March 30, was 
open to pupils of the fourth to the eighth 
grades in the parochial and public schools. 
Entries, limited to 200 words, were sent to 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, field representative 
of the American Humane Education So- 
ciety, 32 North State Street. 

Sixty-seven cash prizes were awarded. 


This is Interesting 


We copied the following from an au- 
thority on what happened in 1873: 

Eighty-nine railroads went into receiv- 
ers’ hands; nearly 300 of our approximate- 
ly 700 iron and steel plants closed down, 
5,000 commercial houses failed that year; 
in 1874, 5,830; in 1875, 7,740; in 1876, 
9,092; in 1877, 9,000; in 1878, 10,478. 


Mr. Leonard Hawksley, long a leader in 
humane work in Italy and deeply inter- 
ested in the question of oil pollution in 
coastal waters, writes, “It has been shown 
that masses of floating oil travel to the 
coast from distances as far as 200 miles 
from land.” 


All Hand Work 


“Mummy, I’ve seen a man who makes 
horses.” 

“My dear?” 

“Yes, he had a horse nearly finished 
when I saw him. He was just nailing on 
its back feet.” —Montreal Star 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY AND 
BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers. 14,906 
Cases investigated 

Animals examined 

Animals placed in homes 

Lost animals restored to owners... 
Number of prosecutions 

Number of convictions 

Horses taken from work 

Horses humanely put to sleep 

Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,197 


Stock-yards and abattoirs 


Animals inspected 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
put to sleep 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been 
remembered in the wills of Eliza F. Mal- 
lalieuw of Newton, Jessie A. Goddard of 
Newton, Grace Julia Fish of Roslindale, 
Willa Bell Spencer of Staunton, Virginia, 
Mary A, Mullen of Holyoke, and Melvin L. 
Parker of Springfield. 

April 9, 1935. 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 
Veterinarians 
. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief of Staff 
- H SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Asst. Chief 
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THEODORE W. PEARSON, General Manager 
Veterinarians 
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HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MARCH 
Including Springfield Branch 
Hospital 
Cases entered 
Dogs 549 Dogs 
Cats 160 Cats 
Birds 8 Birds 
Horses 2 Horses 
Rabbits 
Monkeys 
Bears 
Goats 
Cow 


Dispensary 
2,416 
1,910 
453 
36 


719 Cases 


Operations 1,059 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


1, 1915 


Dispensary Cases 302,087 


429,875 
The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital 


Cases entered in Dispensary 
Operations 


“Our Dumb Animals” in 


School 


NE of the field workers of the Ameri: 

can Humane Education Society re- 
ceived a letter from a teacher in Baltimore, 
Md., from which we quote: 


The magazine, Our Dumb Animals, has 
been more popular than any other book in 
our class-room library. There is never a 
copy of it idle. We’ve used them for oral 
reports in English and they’ve added a 
great deal to our science periods. Just last 
week we were studying the blue jay. Sev- 
eral of the boys told about “taking a crack” 
at one while they were walking in the woods 
with their guns. I read them the article in 
the January issue, “Air Gun ‘Bandits’.” 
Both boys changed their attitude right then, 
and I believe they were sincere. 

The material you sent is going to be very 
useful. We have an opportunity to in- 
clude this humane work in our science es- 
pecially. .. . I am extremely grateful for 
both the magazine and the other literature 
and also for your interest in supplying 
them. It is a great incentive for helping 
a little in the work. 


Full reports of Be Kind to Animals Week 


celebrations, in progress as we go to press, 
will appear next month. 
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A Significant and Timely 
Letter 


OPY of a letter to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, The Hague, on be- 
half of International Regulations towards 
Humane Killing. 
Sir: 

For many years there has been a move- 
ment all over the world on behalf of Ani- 
mal Rights, and particularly the manner of 
killing, which often is extremely painful, 
has drawn public attention. 

Killing without previous stunning does 
not only take place with ritual slaughter as 
practised by the Jews or Mahometans, but it 
also happens wholesale at abattoirs for ex- 
port, and even in private slaughter-houses. 
As this method of killing is not in accord- 
ance with modern ideas of humanitarian- 
ism, protests against killing without previ- 
ous stunning have been made in every part 
of the globe. 

Our protest against killing without previ- 
ous stunning has had enormous success. 
One hundred and four societies and 1,319,- 
242 individuals approved of our attempt to 
secure international regulations re this mat- 
ter. 

As individuals are unable to make sug- 
gestions to the League of Nations, we re- 
quest you, Sir, that the Government of the 
Netherlands may approach the League of 
Nations and make suggestions towards In- 
ternational Regulations of methods of 
slaughter, so as to arrive at legal regula- 
tions for methods which are least cruel. 

If our Government would agree to this 
suggestion, we will gladly forward to you, 
Sir, all signatures which we have received, 
so as to enable you to clearly prove that 
very many people are anxious for such in- 
ternational regulations for methods of kill- 
ing. 

We would also draw your attention to 
the fact that recently several countries have 
made new laws for a reform of methods of 
slaughter. During 1934 Finland, Norway, 
Sweden, Northern Ireland and Switzerland 
have made new regulations to that effect. 
On purpose we do not mention the latest 
German regulations, which in the opinion 
of many people is a matter of politics. We 
cannot judge if this is correct, but our ac- 
tion has no political objects whatever. We 
are moved only by the rights which animals 
undoubtedly possess, and by the fact that 
those engaged in slaughter without previ- 
ous stunning, cannot escape the demoraliz- 
ing effect of such horrible profession. 

Trusting that you will use your influence, 
Sir, to move our Government to make such 
effort, we remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servants 
Amor est Iustitia, I.1.0.T., 
H. W. KNOEST, 
Nicolaistr. 79, The Hague 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of 
permanent endowment of free stalls and 
kennels will be given upon application to 
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Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
to Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JoHN R. MacomsBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 


Puiuie STocKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Luis Pareja Cornejo.............. Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams..............France 
Leonard T. Hawksley......... . Italy 


Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe .. Japan 


Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton........ Madeira 

Spain 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, III. 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, S. C. 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land. Florida 
Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR MARCH, 1935 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 779 
Number of addresses made, 443 
72,675 


Number of persons in audiences, 


Safe Annuity Bonds 


HE Annuity Bonds of our two Societies 

are absolutely safe and yield a return 
according to one’s age. They make their ap- 
peal ordinarily to people over 40 years of 
age. Send the coupon for a free folder which 
gives full details. Fill it in and mail it now. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 
The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation to me, please send me 
the folder about your Annuity Bonds. 


Name 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


American Fondouk, Fez 


Report for February, 1935 — 28 Days 


Daily average large animals 46.2 

Forage for same 42.64 
Daily average dogs 7.6 

Forage for same 7.03 
Put to sleep 34 26.18 
Transportation 13.28 
Wages, grooms, etc. 84.16 
Resident secretary’s salary 131.49 
Superintendent’s salary 82.18 
Veterinary’s salary 29.59 
Sundries 80.17 


$496.67 
Exchange at 15.21% francs 
Entries: 7 horses, 20 mules, 68 donkeys, 1 bull, 
2 goats. 
Exits: 7 horses, 15 mules, 38 donkeys, 1 bull. 
SUPERINTENDENT'S NOTES: Report on native 
fondouks: Kilometers traveled, 206; cases investigated, 
515; animals seen, 7,360; animals treated, 1,590; 
animals transferred, 58. 


From Dr. Mellersh’s Daybook 


February 21. On my arrival this morn- 
ing I find there are 45 animal patients in 
the hospital — 5 horses, 11 mules, and 29 
donkeys. 

There is a lame horse being taken to the 
foot-bath where it is treated, and kept in 
the Fondouk resting until fit to return to 
its owner. 

An Arab brings in a large mule to have 
it examined. It requires dental treatment, 
is placed in the operating frame and den- 
tistry done. 

Other animals are waiting to pass the 
veterinary inspector. More Arabs arrive 
with their papers with the stable number of 
their animals attached. If their animals are 
cured they can be taken away, if not, they 
must call again on a stated date when again 
inspected and, if cured, the animals are 
taken away. 

At 10.30 Dr. Grimpret, official municipal 
veterinary surgeon (who comes to the Fon- 
douk every day) arrives, and after a thor- 
ough examination of all the animals he now 
prepares to undertake the more serious op- 
erations, assisted by M. Delon, and the 
Arab grooms. Other animals have their 
dressings changed, and advice given by the 
veterinary surgeon to the staff as to the 
further treatment of such animals. 

By 11.15 A. M. two grooms are carrying 
big buckets filled with hot mash, two more 
with crude vegetables, to all the stalls. 
Then water to each and the fifth seen cook- 
ing the food for the dogs in the Municipal 
Pound—six or eight minutes away from 
the Fondouk. 

Friday, 22. Policeman Charles Coant 
brought in a donkey last evening to the 
Fondouk. He saw the Arab owner ill treat- 
ing the donkey and detained him, and took 
the animal to the Fondouk. The man will 
be brought before the Pacha and charged 
with cruelty. 

Wednesday, 27. We have now 52 ani- 
mals registered in the Fondouk. Saw a 
heavily laden mule, very lame, on road to 
Bou Jeloud, stopped it and sent it on to the 
Fondouk with my Arab boy. This evening 
I stopped an Arab driver ill-treating his 
mule — threatened to take him before the 
Pacha. 

Police. Last Friday an Inspector of the 
Police brought to the Fondouk a wounded 
donkey to be hospitalized. The conductor 
of this donkey was detained at the Commis- 
sariat during the night, and the day after, 
before the Pacha’s Tribunal was fined Frs. 
25 penalty for cruel treatment. 
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From Gov. Horner of Ohio 


Letter to Our Field Representative in 
Chicago 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
SPRINGFIELD 
March 13, 1935 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim 
Chicago, Illinois 
My dear Madam: 

It again affords me great pleasure to ex- 
tend my hearty congratulations to The 
American Humane Education Society upon 
its splendid accomplishments and to renew 
my endorsement of your annual appeal for 
public observance of “Be Kind to Animals 
Week,” from April eighth to thirteenth, in- 
clusive. 

Your organization and the numerous 
groups with which it co-operates are deserv- 
ing of the highest praise for their efforts to 
enlist and retain the sympathy of the peo- 
ple of the Nation, and particularly the chil- 
dren, in treating with justice, kindness and 
mercy, every living creature from those of 
the human family to the dumb animals. 
The influence of such efforts cannot fail to 
strengthen those humane instincts, so akin 
to the divine, which have ever been one of 
the attributes and impelling motives of the 
American people. 

Faithfully yours, 
HENRY HORNER, 
Governor 


A Letter to President 
Roosevelt 


In an open letter to Mr. Roosevelt, The 
Presbyterian Tribune, March 7, 1935, after 
quoting a paragraph of the President’s in 
which he had pledged himself to work 
for peace, says: 

You have talked peace, but your admin- 
istration forges vigorously ahead with the 
greatest peace time war preparations we 
have ever witnessed. You have talked peace 
but your administration through the navy 
department announces naval maneuvers at 
such a time, in such a way and at such a 
place as to affront a friendly nation. As 
if this were not enough preparations are 
apparently being made to stifle free discus- 
sion of public issues—a usual preliminary 
to war. 

Mr. President, we are troubled and we 
are fearful. Can you not give us some re- 
assuring act as well as word that we are 
not soon to be plunged into war? Why not 
recall the order for those provocative naval 
maneuvers? Why not cease expanding our 
military establishment and allocating re- 
lief funds to it? * * * We are convinced 
that there is no issue between ourselves and 
Japan or any other nation which cannot 
be solved by an honest diplomacy, a reso- 
lute facing of the facts and a willingness 
to follow, even a little way, the law of 
love. 

Mr. President, you have power unequal- 
led by any other living man. We beseech 
you to use it for “‘the furtherance of dur- 
able peace for our generation in every part 
of the world” which you have with God- 
given wisdom declared to be “‘the only goal 
worthy of our best efforts.” 
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Tommy’s Tavern 


OMMY was a wild stray cat of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, finally won in. 
to a limited friendship by kindness and con- 
tinued invitations to partake of a daily ban- 
quet. Tommy never became a real pet that 
seemed to crave the intimate caresses of 
his human friends. But once he must have 
had a home, for frequently when he was 
hungry he would sit up and beg. He evident: 
ly must have been taught that in his hap. 
pier childhood days. The garden spot where 
he dined so regularly before he could be 
persuaded to cross the threshold of those 
who week after week had spread the table 
for him came to be known as Tommy’s 
Tavern, and was also the place where the 
birds learned to come for their daily meals. 
The following letter to our Society is too 
good not to be enjoyed by the readers of 
Our Dumb Animals. 


Dear Mr. Walker: 

You certainly kept the spirit, rather than 
the letter, of your kind promise to send 
more cracked corn the moment the ground 
should be covered with snow! Though you 
knew the covering would soon melt, still 
you sent the corn, and we are so much 
obliged to you. 

We woke up this morning to a frantic 
chorus from the customers of Tommy’s 
Tavern who had found bare white table- 
cloths, but no food thereon—even the 
wooden trays had been taken indoors last 
night! There was great indignation, as well 
as disappointment in the many sparrow 
voices, and the trees and bushes were full 
of little screaming balls of feathers! It 
was very funny to hear the almost deafen- 
ing silence that fell when we rushed out 
with the trays and the last of our seed! A 
foray from the house always commands re- 
spectful silence, usually following a thun- 
derous uplift of many pairs of wings! 

What a pity we couldn’t have kept a 
visitor’s book here this winter! Countless 
guests have been here, including myriads of 
beautiful and rare pigeons among the usual 
worthy clodhoppers. ‘Just think!’ they 
tell each other, “No cover charge! Oh, you 
simply must come to Tommy’s! And no 
gratuities! You should just see the waiters 
come flying out with more helpings! No, 
Tommy himself isn’t there—he has faded 
away like Alice-in-Wonderland’s Cheshire 
Cat—but oh, he has left his grin in the 
bushes! We are as welcome in the Tavern 
as flowers in May.” 

You have sent us at least three hundred 
pounds of provisions* that would have 
cost us in Breck’s wild bird seed, with dis- 
count, twenty-seven dollars; so you have 
saved us what would have seemed awful ex- 
travagance. Who would have thought that 
Tommy’s customers would have eaten five 
hundred pounds this winter! Prodigious! 
Oh, and the squirrels and their nuts! 

With many thanks, I am 

Very truly yours, 
E; -O; P: 


*It should be said the founders of Tommy’s 
Tavern always insisted on paying most generously 
for the “provisions.” 


IN LEAFLET FORM.—The above story, consid. 
erably extended, has been published as a 4-page leaflet. 
by the American Humane Education Society and is 
offered at $1.00 per 100 copies. 
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Unknown Benefactor Saves Town Dog 


HROUGH the 

courtesy of the 
Boston Post we show 
here the picture of 
some of the boys of 
Randolph, Mass., and 
“Midnight,” the dog 
which belongs to the 
whole town but whose 
license it is nobody’s 
business in particular 
to pay. Says the 
Post. 

“The big black non- 
descript landed in this 
town years ago, from 
no one knows where, 
and immediately 
started making 
friends with all of the 
small children. He 
soon came under the 
eye of the local dog 
catcher and was sen- 8 : 
tenced to die for the "Ss 
reason that he was 
unlicensed, when the 
children came to his 


BOY FRIENDS REJOICING IN FREEDOM OF 
RANDOLPH (MASS.) TOWN DOG 


rescue by collecting pennies and paying the 
town clerk the license fee of $2. Stories 
about him in the Post resulted in the pay- 
ment of his license for 1934 by an anony- 
mous woman who sent the money to Police 
Chief Patrick T. McConnell, signing her- 
self “Lover of Animals.” It is believed 
that the same woman sent the chief the 
money received recently for his 1935 li- 
cense.”’ 

When the news that “Midnight” was 
protected from the dog catcher for another 
year spread abroad, boys of all ages in 
the neighborhood where the big black mon- 
grel has been living for the past season 
collected pennies and treated their four- 
footed playmate to a meal much to his 
liking. 


A Dog’s Jealousy 


TORN 


DINNENY 


RE dogs capable of jealousy? We in 

our family think so. One day a cat 
strayed into our house. She was so friend- 
ly and appealing that none of us could 
put her out in the cold again. Pretty soon 
our dog “Spot”? made his appearance. He 
immediately went for Puss, but her sharp 
claws found his nose, forcing him to retreat. 
Thereafter he confined himself to menac- 
ing growls at a safe distance. 

Puss stayed on. Whenever any of us 
paid the slightest bit of attention to her, 
Spot became highly excited. He would jump 
up on us, barking and yelping, licking our 
hands and face. We purposely egged him 
on, amused at his almost insane jealousy. 
He would soon get tired, and slink away 
under the stove, growling sulkily. 

We overplayed our hand. He disappeared 
one day, after having been with us for 
over three years. Never a trace did we find 
of him. As my brother aptly put it, he 
went away heartbroken at our disloyalty 
to him. We still have Puss, but Spot’s 
niche remains unfilled. 


Gardens and Pets 
L. E. EUBANKS 


l ’D like to have a garden,” says one 
woman, “but my cat will not let plants 
alone.” And from someone else: “I have a 
garden every year and enjoy it; I like 
dogs and cats, but can’t have them because 
of the garden.” 

Of course the rooting, digging and tear- 
ing are not done in any spirit of vandalism; 
the pet is simply trying to have a good 
time, obeying its instincts. You might as 
well whip the cat for playing with a ball 
you have given him as for breaking down 
a rose-bush; it’s play in both cases to him. 

I’m rather partial to pets, but we do 
have a garden, both vegetable and flower. 
It’s not as impracticable as some persons 
believe. Remember that animals are not 
attracted wholly by the sight of an object. 
Smell means a lot, and the odor of ever- 
green is highly attractive sometimes. 

You don’t have to keep whipping the cat 
or dog. Usually reproof will do no good, 
in this case, and if it does, you’ll find that 
you’ve made the pet afraid of you. Simply 
procure a repellent, and the animal’s keen 
scenting power will do the rest. A dilute 
spray of nicotine sulphate on shrubbery 
has been recommended. It is quite satis- 
factory, and will harm neither the plant 
nor the pet. 

We found the “dust spray” sold at most 
pet stores very effective. It comes ready 
to use, needs no mixing. The odor, repellent 
to pets, is agreeable to people. It is inex- 
pensive, particularly as it stands rain so 
well that applications need not be very fre- 
quent. 

Don’t deny yourself either a pet or a 
garden. In this day of congested living, 
many thousands of people would give a 
great deal for an environment that affords 
garden space; and if you are so fortunate 
as to have room for dogs, cats, birds and a 
garden—well, you’re among the blessed! 
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To a Seeing-Eye Dog 
ELMA DEAN 


Lines of a wolf and a wolfish gait. . 

And yet you are cooler than I as you wait 

For a path through the press of a modern 
city, 

Oblivious of stares or pats or pity— 

A little superior even to man 

Who never has learned and never can, 

Perhaps, to hold to a single goal 

Or a single thought with all his soul. 

There is something of pathos and much of 
beauty 

In your glorifying of humble duty— 

You with the look of a Galahad 

And deserving to be as shiningly clad. 

Though the forest calls and the lobo rages 

(For wild things ever have lunged at cages) 

The past is past and you ask no “whys”: 

You are busy with being a blind man’s eyes. 


Thrill of Hunting Gone 


A gentleman from Charlotte, N. G. 
writes: “I recently tried to resume my 
once favorite sport, hunting, after a long 
layoff due to the necessity of the times. 
Naturally it was with great anticipation. 
But I no longer found the old thrill. Those 
calamitous months of living on the bor- 
der line must have burned away the de- 
sire to kill and destroy, the motivating 
instincts of the game hunter. Perhaps 
a feeling of kinship was formed with the 
little creatures of the field and wood, 
living on the ragged edges we have left 
for them. No doubt thousands of hunt- 
ers will think it sissy. Or will they? 
Likely there are those like myself who 
have been on the fire and who will feel 
a greater thrill at the successful escape 
of the rabbit or bird from hunters who 
dish it out but can’t take it.” 


—Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 


A PRIZE WINNER 
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A City Remembers 
HORTON JACQUES 


NCE they were the pride of the fire 

department, “Coally,” “Dave,” “John,” 
“Barney,” “Rodney” and “Nig.” That was 
when the dash to save human lives and 
property was made even more 
colorful by the magnificent horses 
used to draw the equipment. Then, 
a fire horse stood for the ability to 
cope with any odds in the pursuit 
of duty, and an heritage was left 
that will endure forever of gallant 
courage in the face of danger. 

The ultimate fate of these ani- 
mals has often been a matter of 
speculation, since their usefulness 
ended when fire departments be- 
came motorized. Usually the very 
nature of their training worked 
against their adaptability for other 
purposes, and humane indeed were 
the municipalities that made pro- 
vision for their horses’ last days. 

Kansas City chose to place Coal- 
ly and his stout-hearted brethren 
in a public park where they were 
used on light work. Years slipped 
by and a new generation growing 
up on a gasoline motivated world 
probably wondered at the spectacle 
of horses being employed where 
machines would have been more 
efficient. It was eventually discov- 
ered by the park department that their 
maintenance cost more than they were 
worth, and a decision was handed down to 
sell them off to the highest bidder. 

What an inglorious end to a life-time of 
service. Every one of the horses was 
now between 25 and 30 years old, and the 
type of purchaser they would interest could 
only be the cheapest of bargain hunters. 
The kindness of death would have been a 
luxury compared to the city streets and 
the fate that awaited them. 

The announcement of the sale was re- 
ceived in a manner that was astounding. 
Over 200 telephone calls were directed to 
the superintendent of the park alone, city 
officials were besieged by persons protest- 
ing against such a procedure, and many 
offers were made to purchase the horses 
and give them a home. It was the expres- 
sion of an entire community aroused to 
action, and in twenty-four hours the order 
for the sale had been rescinded. 

With singular deference to the public’s 
wishes a further provision was made that 
is worthy of emulation. Instead of keep- 
ing them on doing even trivial tasks, the 
mayor and city manager devised a fitting 
climax for their busy careers. 

Coally, Dave, John, Barney, Rodney and 
Nig, are to have their own barn and corral 
for the remaining days of their lives. Their 
only duty is to supply entertainment for 
countless children who have never seen 
real fire horses, and for adults who remem- 
ber back to the days when they were chil- 
dren themselves. A sign is to be erected 
bearing the horses’ names, ages, and records, 
and as honored citizens enjoying the peace 
they so richly deserve may they serve as a 
warning that many other of our dumb 
friends should be cheerfully pensioned in 


IRELAND, OFTEN 
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How Donkeys are Treated 
in Ireland 


T is seldom that a humane publication js 
called to task because of speaking tog 
well of the treatment of animals in any 
community. In an earlier issue of Our 


1 


SPECIMEN OF BADLY KEPT DONKEY’S 
HOOFS—STILL SEEN IN MANY PARTS OF 


IMPOSSIBLE TO GET 
RIGHT 


Dumb Animals there was published an ar- 
ticle on Irish donkeys in which it appeared 
that these animals were treated with un- 
usual affection, to which the members of 
the All Ireland Donkey Protection Society 
have taken decided exceptions. The hon- 
orable general secretary and _ treasurer, 
Mrs. K. M. Shewell of Powers Hotel, Kil- 
dare Street, Dublin, has written us a long 
letter, telling of the extreme cases of abuse 
of donkeys in all parts of Ireland. One of 
these is shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture, surely a bad enough example. Those 
interested in helping the cause of the don- 
key in Ireland should send to Mrs. Shewell 
for literature of the Society, which merits 
all the support that can be given to it. Dur- 
ing last year, in County Kerry alone, 176 
donkeys were found in such bad condition 
that they had to be humanely destroyed. 
We are glad to say, however, that the So- 
ciety’s report shows that in parts of Ire- 
land, at least, “cruelty to animals has great- 
ly decreased.” 


| . Rodeos, roundups and wild west | 
| shows have been condemned by hu- 
| mane organizations both local and 
national. They involve danger to hu- 
/ man life, cruelty to animals, and a 
| demoralizing effect on the spectators. 
Until these performances are out- 

lawed they should be discouraged by 
| refusal to attend them. 


their old age. 

So much publicity was given to these 
horses in Kansas City that one day in 
March they were on exhibition in their 
stalls in Swope Park, when about 1,000 
persons, mostly children, came to view 
them. 
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The Dog in Literature and 
Art 


FORREST T. FRAZIER 


MONG the famous dogs in literature 
are the Dandie Dinmont terriers, 
“Pepper” and “Mustard,” about whom Sir 
Walter Scott wrote in “Guy Mannering.” 
Every dog lover should read that novel and 
become acquainted with this fearless little 
terrier and its equally fearless master. 

Among recent books, Virginia Woolf’s 
“Flush” is outstanding. This book is a 
biography of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
dog. It is written with a keen understand- 
ing of the dog. Its author’s comprehension 
of the dog mind is almost uncanny. 

Worthy of mention are Beverly Nichol’s 
“Thatched Roof” and Hugh Walpole’s 
“Rogue Herries.” Beverly Nichol’s book 
contains many interesting chapters about 
his dog and Walpole’s book contains a 
sketch of a King Charles spaniel that is 
splendidly done. Of course the dog stories 
of John Held, Jr., and Albert Payson Ter- 
hune are among the best dog stories being 
written today. 

Two of the finest poetical tributes to the 
dog that I have read are Wordsworth’s “In- 
cident” and “Tribute.” The latter is one 
of the finest ever paid to a dog, in my opin- 
ion, aside from Senator Vest’s “Eulogy.” 

Sir Edwin Landseer is the greatest 
painter of dogs the world has ever known. 
His most popular works are “A Distin- 
guished Member Of The Humane Society” 
and “Saved.” Landseer exhibited work in 
the Royal Academy of Art when only thir- 
teen years old. Fuseli, keeper of the acad- 
emy, called him, “my little dog boy.” Other 
famous dog pictures by Landseer are, ““My 
Dog,” “Dignity and Innocence,” “Highland 
Music” and “King Charles Spaniels.” 

The King Charles spaniel also appears 
in many of Van Dyck’s paintings. These 
toy spaniels were popular with both King 
Charles I and II. 

George Caleb Bingham, famous American 
painter, seldom painted a picture that did 
not have a dog appearing it it. In the 
“Jolly Flatboatman” he broke this rule. 
When questioned about it by a friend he 
replied that the dog was in the picture but 
was below deck and could not be seen. 
Many other citations could be made show- 
ing how prominent a place the dog occupies 
in art and literature. 


His One Weakness 


GENEVIEVE V. HUNT 


OB” is half collie, and half English 
B setter. He is a faithful watch-dog, a 
valuable cattle-dog, and as my young son 
remarked, ‘‘He’s everything that a real dog 
should be.” 

With all his excellent qualifications, how- 
ever, Bob has one weakness—babies. Hu- 
man or animal, no matter what the breed 
or color, he falls for them all. 

When “Dora,” our cat, had twin kittens, 
Bob took it upon himself to act as nurse- 
maid whenever he found them alone, and 
their own mother could not have bathed 
them more carefully, or cuddled them more 
tenderly than he did. 
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Last summer, a friend came to visit us 
with her infant son, and in the afternoons 
when it was time for his nap, she would 
place him in the go-cart, under a shade tree 
in the yard. 

Bob was in his seventh heaven as he 
crouched beside the go-cart watching over 
the child. 

“No one can go near the baby when old 
Bob’s around,” I told my friend. But I had 
spoken too soon, for on the second after- 
noon we found a doll, or I should say part 
of a doll, both legs and one arm were miss- 
ing, lying in the go-cart. Two days later 
we discovered a large spool of thread, the 
following afternoon a bag of clothes-pins, 
and several days later a doll blanket. 

We came to the conclusion that some 
child in the neighborhood was bringing the 
articles there as presents to the baby. I 
did think it rather strange though that 
Bob never barked, because he always raised 
an awful racket if any stranger came into 
the yard. 

I was looking out of the window the day 
after we found the doll blanket, when I saw 
Bob come into the yard from the alley. He 
was walking very carefully, and carrying 
in his mouth a small pink bowl filled with 
a creamy looking substance. Standing on 
his hind legs he dropped the bowl into the 
go-cart, then sat there with his mouth open 
as if he were smiling. 

At last the mystery was solved—I knew 
now who had been the donor of all the 
gifts. It was old Bob. He would sneak out 
of the yard whenever the notion struck him, 
and foraging around the neighborhood 
would pick up whatever took his fancy, and 
bring it home to the baby. 

I learned later that the pink bowl had 
contained custard, and that Bob had taken 
it off the back porch of a next-door neigh- 
bor, where it had been set out to cool. 


To be a high-mannered and high-minded 
gentleman, careless, affable, and gay is the 
inborn pretension of the dog ... To be 
caught lying, if he understands it, instant- 
ly uncurls his fleece. 


RoserT LOUIS STEVENSON 
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It Isn’t Fair to Him 
MINA M. TITUS. 


Unless you like a cold, wet nose 
A-snuggling ’gainst your hand 

And don’t mind paw marks on the floor 
With maybe hairs and sand; 


Unless you reach to stroke a head 
As soft as silken down 

That leans against your knee perhaps 
When troubles make you frown; 


Unless you value loyalty 
Such as few humans show 

That by a grave will faithful wait 
To starve or freeze in snow; 


Unless you hold the power to read 
What all unspoken lies 

In tail a-wag, in tilt of head, 
In pleading, dark, brown eyes; 


Unless you can appreciate 
A love that steadfast stays 

When fortune flees and friends forsake 
And hunger haunts the days; 


Unless you thrill to dumb appeal 
That worships you, his God, 

And asks not food nor shelter—just 
To follow where you've trod; 


Unless you want a friend to share 
Your every mood and whim 
Don’t buy a dog, I beg you, Sir, 
It isn’t fair to him! 


Saint Francis said to his companion: “Ye 
shall wait for me here upon the way and 1 
will go to preach unto my little sisters, 
the birds,” and he went unto the field and 
began to preach unto the birds that were on 
the ground, and immediately those that were 
on the trees flew down to him, and they all 
of them remained still and quiet together, 
until St. Francis made an end of preaching; 
and not even then did they depart until he 
had given them his blessing. 

“Little Flowers of St. Francis.” 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the president who 
has been duly elected, special Band of Mercy literature 
and a gilt badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Eight hundred and eighty-two new 
Bands of Mercy were reported during 
March. Of these 449 were in Illinois, 112 
in Massachusetts, 95 in Texas, 71 in Vir- 
ginia, 69 in Florida, 30 in Georgia, 27 in 
Pennsylvania, 18 in Louisiana, four in 
Lebanon, two in South Carolina, and one 
each in Colorado, Maine, Michigan, Okla- 
homa and Transjordan. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy or- 
ganized by Parent American Society, 
209,068. 


Queer Dog, This 


ERE is a good story from Mrs, M. W. 
Baldwin, secretary of the Humane 
Society, Sioux City, Iowa: 

Donald Craig, 8, hurried into the 
animal shelter one morning, looking for 
his dog “Pat.” He anxiously peered into 
every pen and every bench cage, and even 
looked behind the doors, but “Pat” was 
not there. We told Donald we would help 
him locate his pet, and would register him 
in our “lost and found” record book. “‘Now, 
just what kind of a dog is he?” we asked. 
“Well,” said Donald, “he’s little and fuzzy 
and he’s half shepherd, half rat terrier and 
half police, but he looks a lot like a spitz, 
cause his tail curls right over his back.” 
Donald reported later that his dog had 
returned home and had been placed under 
guard. 


A Beloved Companion 


This is “Waffles Bobby.” Years ago he 
drifted into the care of a lonely woman 
whom he at once saw would prove his 
friend. He was a handsome fellow; did 
many clever little tricks which he seemed 
to have taught himself. The companion- 


ship was long and intimate. The parting 
had to come at last. How much he is missed 
only those who have loved dogs know. In 
his memory and because of his mistress’ 
many years of generous gifts to our work, 
we reproduce his picture. 
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A Charming Fountain 


ANTONIA J. STEMPLE 


E VERYBODY loves the humorist. From 

the earliest days the fun maker and 
wit has never failed to get an appreciative 
hearing and has usually established a warm 
place for himself in every country in the 
world. Such a humorist and amiable jester, 
about whom all sorts of tales are still told 
throughout his native Germany and who 
probably did not play 
half the pranks nor 
crack half the jokes 
which are attributed 
to him, was Til Eulen- 
spiegel. A more or less 
legendary figure, Til 
is the hero of a col- 
lection of widely pop- 
ular folk tales. These 
were collected and 
were printed in 1516, 
becoming a_ widely 
used and universally 
popular German chap- 
book. 

Til is reputed te 
have been the son of 
a peasant, born in the 
province of Bruns- 
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makes a specialty of reproducing in cake 
form owls and monkeys such as Til used to 
bake. These toothsome figures are made of 
a sort of pound cake mixture. They are 
about six inches high and baked in moulds 
which make them faithful replicas of the 
animals and birds. Their eyes are made 
of currants with a little circle of white 
frosting outlining them. The baker ar. 


ranges the cakes in the tiny shop windows 
in such a tempting fashion that they sel] 
rapidly. They have more than a local fame, 


FOUNTAIN COMMEMORATING TIL EULENSPIEGEL 


wick in North Ger- 
many, away back toward the close of the 
thirteenth century. Although he lived so 
many hundreds of years ago his fame and 
popularity have not diminished with the 
passing of time. 

In early life Til came to the city of 
Brunswick as a baker’s assistant. His 
natural tendency toward merriment and 
practical jokes manifested itself in his work 
for he baked owls and monkeys out of 
gingerbread, giving them such unusual and 
whimsical expressions that his good mas- 
ter, the baker, was frequently scandalized. 
Consequently owls and monkeys are still 
invariably associated with Til’s name and 
doings. 

The medieval city of Brunswick, which 
has long claimed Eulenspiegel for its own, 
has among its other attractions a unique 
and utterly charming fountain which com- 
memorates the lovable and immortal jester. 
It shows the hero of so many folk tales 
seated on the edge of the stone fountain in 
an attitude of high good humor, with an en- 
gaging smile on his lips and a twinkle in 
his eye. With legs crossed and balancing 
a worn slipper on one foot, he faces a cir- 
cle of several solemn owls and monkeys be- 
fore him. They are perched alternately on 
the rim of the fountain and are spouting 
streams of water from their mouths into the 
basin. Til seems to be holding friendly 
converse with them, apparently giving them 
sage advice which is to be taken with a 
grain of salt. 

The fountain appeals to young and old 
alike, but especially to children. It is al- 
ways surrounded by admiring and smiling 
groups. It occupies a prominent posi- 
tion in the midst of the little square in the 
heart of the fascinating old city and is 
flanked by ancient, tall, half-timbered 
houses little changed from Til’s day. In 
one of these the jester is reputed to have 
played many of his tricks. The ground 
floor is occupied by a little bakeshop which 


Film for Junior High Schools 


HE two-reel silent motion picture, 
“On Behalf of Animals,” was shown 

to the members of the Oliver Hazard Perry 
Junior High School, Providence, R. I., on 
Tuesday noon, March 12. Robert K. Ben- 
nett, principal of the School, writes to Miss 
Elizabeth Olney of the Rhode Island Hv- 
mane Education Society, as follows: 

“Pupils and teachers alike agreed that 
this movie is most interesting as well as 
instructive. This is not a child’s entertain- 
ment but is well adapted for Junior High 
School youth and adults. This picture 
shows in a fascinating way how sick and 
injured animals are cared for in humane 
fashion and by the application of the most 
scientific methods. In fact, one is amazed 
to note the very remarkable progress which 
has been made in animal surgery and 
medical treatment during recent years. 

“Since this film tends to awaken in one 
a feeling of kindness, justice and compas- 
sion for defenseless animals I consider that 
it is a direct agent in the promotion of 
character education and therefore all the 
more worth while. I believe that its presen- 
tation may be made even more effective if 
a word of explanation is made to the audi- 
ence in advance of its showing. 

“T heartily recommend this picture for 
use in all Junior High Schools for promot- 
ing humane education.” 


The best way to keep a dog that needs 
restraint is to put him in a yard with a high 
fence. If this is not practicable, fasten a 
wire across any yard; on this put an iron 
ring which, when attached by a cord to the 
dog’s collar, will allow him to run backward 
and forward the full length of the wire. 
The yard should have shade as well as sut- 
shine, to protect the dog from too great 
heat of the sun, and a dish of water. 
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Dumb Animals 
RUTH E. CUSHMAN 


God gave you ways to speak to us, 
That we might understand— 

Two pleading eyes, expressive paws, 
Cold nose against the hand. 


’Tis we are dumb, not you, dear friends, 
Whene’er we fail to read 

The message that you make so plain 
For human hearts to heed. 


A Lad’s Love for His Dog 


ARTHUR HEDLEY 


HE noble love of an English boy for his faithful big black 

retriever dog, “Joan,” was revealed in a brave and beau- 
tiful incident, which took place recently on the rough and 
rugged coast of Cornwall, in the West of England. 

The boy, Andrew Playfair, was the 15-year-old son of the 
late Sir Nigel Playfair, the famous actor-manager. Andrew 
took his favorite retriever for a long run along the beach 
beneath a towering cliff, 250 feet high. The rising tide came 
in sooner than he expected, and to his dismay he found himself 
and Joan trapped by water. 

The sea swept in upon them and there was no hope of escape. 
They struggled through the water and reached a narrow ledge. 
There they sat side by side, the boy with his arm around his 
dog, whilst the water slowly but surely rose nearer the level 
of the ledge. The boy shouted and the dog barked to attract 
attention. But no one heard them and as they were cold they 


huddled together for warmth and then waited as bravely as 
possible for the end. 

Just as it was getting dark a man, passing along the top 
of the cliff, happened to see them in their perilous position. 
He telephoned immediately to the coast-guardsmen eight miles 
cistant, who came speedily by automobile. Clinging to a life- 
line, the coast-guardsman, Mr. Strang, descended the cliff and 
was badly cut and bruised as he made his way down in the 
darkness. 

But although the water was swirling round his ankles, the 
boy’s first thought was for his dog, and he refused all help 
for himself until his beloved retriever had been sent safely 
to the top of the cliff. Only then would he suffer being helped 
to save himself from a watery grave. 


The Good Samaritan 
HOLGER NORDIN 
(A thirteen-year-old Chicago school-boy) 


WAS just one of those pushing Saturday afternoon shop- 

pers of Chieago’s downtown when I witnessed the most 
unusual act I have ever seen. 

A French poodle puppy, having a leash, escaped from its 
owner and tried desperately to cross the street, for some 
unknown reason, at State and Madison Streets. He was just 
about to meet a certain doom when a straying German police 
dog took the leash in his strong teeth and pulled the poodle 
to safety on the curb. 

All this time the crowd was held spell-bound, the owner of 
the poodle praying for his pedigreed dog’s safety. When he 
grasped for his poodle he did so to no avail, for the police 
dog intended to carry out his good deed to the fullest 
extent. So, when the lights allowed, he crossed the street 
very nonchalantly with the poodle, on the leash, right at 
his heels. 

When the dog was to be rewarded he could not be found. 
If all pedestrians followed this dog’s example, there would 
be few accidents. 


Apartment House Birds 
BETSY MANN COLLINS 


The martins are such friendly birds, 
They like to live in flocks, 

Of ten or twenty families 
Ina big, old packing-box. 


My daddy built a lot of rooms, 
With family doors for each, 

And nailed the house against the barn, 
Quite out of Pussy’s reach. 


And pretty soon the martins came! 
They chattered as they flew 

For twigs and dirt to build their nests, 
With, “Neighbor, how are you?” 


They teach the fledglings soon to fly, 
And late in August when 

They leave for South America, 
I long for spring again! 
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Chicago Humane Work 


Report of President of Branch of American 
Humane Education Society for February 
11 to March 10 


VISIT we made to the Dog Pound on 
February 13 revealed” everything 
scrupulously clean. Captain McCauley 
stated that there was some fear of rabies, 
and that he had placed dogs exposed to in- 
fection under a quarantine of fifteen days. 
A dog brought in whilst I was there showed 
symptoms of rabies. 

An article on the abandoned dogs on the 
Joliet and Harlem Roads printed by the 
Daily News and the Daily Illustrated Times 
was sent to Sheriff Toman, with which we 
sent a request for his co-operation to end 
abandonment of animals on the State high- 
ways. A reply was received, pledging this 
co-operation. An interview with him to 
work out details will be sought. In January 
the city dog catchers picked up 938 strays 
—the Anti-Cruelty Society nearly 2,000. 
Suggestions have been made relative to 
reduction of this appalling oversupply, and 
necessary suffering, of the animals. 

A visit with Mrs. Baldwin and Mrs. Krahl 
was made to Mr. Paul Sheehan, superin- 
tendent of rural schools in Cook County as 
a result of which humane education is to 
be introduced into these schools. The Anti- 
Cruelty Society is supplying posters for 
them, as well as for the city schools, for 
“Be Kind to Animals” week, and the coun- 
try will be visited later in April, to organ- 
ize the work. Protests on the starvation 
of cattle were sent to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace, and to Governor Ohlson. 
We urged them to bend their efforts to- 
wards alleviating conditions. A reply from 
the State (Minnesota) Emergency Relief 
Association was received saying that feed 
had been rushed, and that $1,500,000 per 
month for three months had been allotted 
to drought areas in Minnesota. A letter of 
thanks has been received from Governor 
Ohlson. 

Correspondence was also received from 
Mr. Woods, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, promising a speaker if a humane 
conference is held in this city. Mr. Tefft 
has ordered equipment from England and 
will test thoroughly the English device for 
humane slaughtering. 


The New Jersey legislature this season 
passed a bill making it a violation of the 
law to cut the tissues of horses’ tails and 
setting a fine of $100 for violations. 
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Airplane and the Buzzard 
PAUL RAWLINS HUGHES 


An airplane hummed through the clearing 
sky 

With the grace and poise of a butterfly; 

A buzzard lolled in the vaulted blue 

And glided aside as the plane went through. 

“Old man,” said the plane, “the like of you 

Should hide away and keep out of view.” 

The buzzard said nothing but circled away, 

And the plane returned the following day; 

It sputtered and coughed and finally sank 

To a wretched heap on a river bank. 

The buzzard, on watch from a near-by tree 

Said, “Man made you and God made me,” 

And the homely bird that could not sing 

Flew down and perched on a crumpled wing. 


Orphan Bird Becomes Radio 
Singer 


MARY A. BACON 


HEN one looks at a picture of the 
WV chubby, handsome, little mocking- 
bird, “‘Peter,”’ it is hard to believe that three 
years ago, he was a pecked, bleeding mite 
of a bird, dying all alone in a chicken yard 
of Mrs. Berg, Orange Street, Loma Linda, 
California. 

There had been quite a disturbance out 
in one of the near-by palm trees. Butcher 
birds were trying to exterminate a family 
of mockers. They all but succeeded. Peter 
alone survived. Fortunately Mrs. Berg 
heard his faint, plaintive chirps. Being a 
bird lover, she hastened to his aid. Ten- 
derly she carried him into the house, drop- 
ped sweetened water and bits of egg and 
bread in his famished mouth. Almost mi- 
raculously, within a week, Peter had ac- 
quired flesh, feathers and strength. 

Mrs. Berg, thinking that Peter would 
like the freedom of the out-doors, placed 
him in a rose-arbor. But Peter came peck- 
ing at the door, begging admittance. After 
several unsuccessful attempts in getting 
him pacified, it was decided that Peter 
shouid be taken in—a sort of adopted 
bird-child. 

Preparations were made for his comfort. 
The front porch was screened, the floor 
sanded, and perches erected therein. From 
that sanctuary, Peter heard the melodies 
of other songsters and rapidly learned to 
sing. 

But all of his time was not given to song. 
Peter was a playful fellow. He loved to 
pull down the wickets of indoor croquet 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’: that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,’ as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 

to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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“PETER” BROADCASTING HIS SONGS ~ 


that the children were playing, or to run 
after a string to which was attached a 
piece of paper. To tease Mrs. Berg by 
hiding her thimble and needles was one of 
his tricks. Bathing was indulged in at any 
time a tumbler or dish of water could be 
discovered. Food was so good taken out 
of someone’s mouth. Perched atop of the 
piano, Peter would sit and listen to his 
foster sister practise her lesson. Her name 
“Ruthie” he could call just as her mother 
did. 

Peter took many trips with the family 
in the car and it was while on one of those 
journeys that a radio manager heard Peter’s 
lovely singing voice. He urged that Peter 
be allowed to come to San Francisco and 
join a bird chorus for Dr. Cross’ Cut Saw 
program on N. B. C. 

It was hard for the foster family to say 
good-bye, but they wished to share with 
others the beauty of Peter’s song. So now 
he sits on a new perch and helps make 
merry the heart of radioland—all because 
someone cared and rescued a dying bird. 


Kindness must be taught. Teach the 


children kindness to animals and they will 
learn to shun cruelty in every form. 
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Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office; 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. 

Address all communications to Boston. 

TERMS 

One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. 

_All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $10000 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 5000 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining 2000 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT’ 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should 


be addressed to the Editor, 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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